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In our report of the proceedings of the convention of insur- 
ance officials printed last week, the report of the committee on 
rates of mortality and interest was printed from an advance 
copy of the report. It was signed by J. F. C. Talbott, W. S. 
Smith, A. F. Harvey and J. H. Sprague. W. D. Whiting dis- 
sented from the statement that “it is wholly improbable that 
any such condition will arise as to endanger its security |the 
business now on the books of the companies] upon the present 
basis within the next twenty-five years, during which period the 
great mass of the insurance now in force will disappear from 
natural causes.” When the report was presented to the con- 
vention, Mr. Sprague joined Mr. Whiting in his dissent, so that 
his name. should not appear as a signer of the committee’s 
report. Asa matter of fact, three of the five members of the 
committee are in favor of the reduction of the rate of interest, 
but these three do not agree upon a standard for future com- 
putations. 





Tuis being the Presidential election year, political excitement 
is likely to run high to the detriment of general business, as is 
usually the case. The two great political parties have placed 
their candidates in nomination, and party lines are squarely 
drawn in the platforms of principles laiddown. As both candi- 
dates for the Presidency have already occupied that high office, 
and in obtaining it have run the gauntlet of criticism and abuse, 
there seems to be no special reason why the general public 
should work itself into a fever in behalf of either. The records 
of both men are well known, the work of their administrations 
is matter of history, and there does not seem to be any necessity 
for the usual street parades, fireworks, stump speaking with 
brass band accompaniment, etc., that do so much to distract 
the attention of men from their regular business during Presi- 
dential election campaigns. Professional politicians and the 
partisan newspapers will, of course, endeavor to work up 
enthusiasm and excitement, but respectable business men can 
do much to counteract these evils by keeping steadily at work 
at their usual avocations and refusing to be diverted by stump 
oratory, newspaper controversies or street fanfaronades. “ Let 
us have peace.” 





Tue seventh annual edition of “ The Hand Book of Life and 
Accident Insurance on the Assessment Plan” has just been 
completed by The Spectator Company and is now ready for de- 
livery. It gives the statistics of 458 life associations for 1891, 
and of sixty accident companies in comparative form for five 
years, compiled from official sources. A table of aggregates 
shows that at the beginning of this year the life companies had 
in force $3,465,532,841 of assurance and the accident companies 
had $1,186,507,860 in force. In addition to the annual reports 


of companies, the book contains other tables of great value in 
determining the status of assessment associations. 


George D. 
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Eldridge, actuary, contributes to the volume an interesting and 
valuable chapter, entitled “Assessment Life Insurance ; Its 
Historic Development,” in which he traces the progressive steps 
taken to bring the system from the old plan of flat assessments 
to its present position as a lawful and established system. The 
author devoted much time to study and research in order to 
prepare an exhaustive treatise on the subject, and as a result he 
has produced a history of the assessment plan of life assurance 
that will be accepted as authentic for the future. A synopsis of 
the statutory requirements of the different States relating to 
assessment assurance, and a digest of the decisions of the higher 
courts in assessment cases, add great value to the volume. The 
Hand Book is a volume of 342 pages, is printed on fine paper 
and handsomely bound. It is the only authentic record of the 
immense volume of business transacted by assessment associa- 
tions, and is invaluable to all persons engaged in the life assur- 
ance business. It sells for the very reasonable price of $2 per 


copy. 





Tuis is the season of conventions, political and otherwise. 
Underwriters of all kinds enjoy conventions as much as other 
classes of citizens, and scarcely do we close the reports of one 
than another pops up. Last week we recorded the proceedings 
of the convention of assurance officials, and as we go to press 
with this issue two other insurance conventions are in session in 
Buffalo, One of these is the national organization of assessment 
life assurance associations, and the other is a similar organiza- 
tion representing the assessment accident companies. Both of 
these are important bodies, and, in view of recent legislation 
regarding assessment assurance, their action at this time will be 
looked forward to with considerable interest. The new insur- 
ance code of New York State works a great change in the 
assessment system, inasmuch as it requires all associations 
doing business in the State to issue certificates or policies for 
fixed sums, and to pay claimants the amount named in their 
certificates within a specified time. Heretofore the amount 
named in the certificate simply indicated the maximum benefit 
the claimant could receive, the exact sum to be paid him de- 
pending upon the amount realized from one assessment. The 
law also requires that every association shall maintain a reserve 
or emergency fund equal to the proceeds of one assessment 
levied upon all members in good standing. These provisions 
of the new law, while giving increased value and importance to 
assessment certificates, is calculated to force out of business 
many of the weaker associations, compelling them to close up 
entirely or to reinsure their members in stronger organizations. 
Already the work of amalgamation has reached considerable 
proportions, a number of small associations having been merged 
in larger ones, and we know of negotiations pending that will 
doubtless still further reduce the number. That this will be for 
the betterment of the assessment business, tending to strengthen 
the surviving associations, cannot be doubted. The conven- 
tion now in session will probably have semething to say regard- 
ing the new law and its application, and advice to give to its 
weaker members. In other columns we print a resume of the 
business transacted during the first days of both conventions, 
and in our issue of next week will conclude the report. 





QUITE recently thousands of anonymous documents, of the same old lying 
pattern that have been spread time and again with the hcpe of injuring the 
business of the Mutual Life, have been circulated throughout the country at 
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considerable expense and trouble to somebody. These may tax the patience 
of our agents but they really seem to help rather than retard the new busi- 
ness of the company. One of these days a broad beam of the Mutual may 
fully uncover one of these little toads before he can leap into his Ananias re- 
treat and then there will be fun and a sorry reptile. 


The paper from which we clip the above is The Weekly State- 
ment, issued by the Mutual Life. That company is by no 
means the only one that suffers from anonymous attacks, and it 
is most discreditable to those engaged in the life assurance bus- 
iness that they find themselves unable to meet competition with- 
out employing the weapons of cowards and assassins. Yet 
agents issue all sorts of literature, often with the knowledge of 
the executive officers of their companies, attacking competing 
companies and rival agents, distorting facts and figures and 
dealing in positive falsehoods. The company that resorts to 
such measures lays itself open to the suspicion that it is at- 
tempting to cover its own shortcomings by magnifying those of 
a rival, hoping by employing cuttlefish tactics to escape obser- 
vation under cover of its offensive emanations. Yet every one 
of them will claim that they never do anything of the kind ex- 
cept in retaliation for attacks made upon them. The amount 
of innocence assumed by these offenders is sufficient to rob 
everybody else of his fair share of that commodity. When 
agents come into competition in soliciting it is legitimate for 
them to use every honorable means to secure the customer, and 
even to compare the quality of the goods they have to sell 
with those offered by their competitors, but it is not necessary 
to rush into print with anonymous circulars or columns of de- 
famatory matter, thus sowing the seeds of suspicion of all life 
companies in the minds of thousands who have no interest in 
the squabbles of rival agents. We are glad that the Mutual 
proposes in the future to put an extinguisher on some of these 
anonymous writers, and we wish it every success in its efforts 
to suppress them. If their articles are libelous, prosecute them 
for libel, and follow it up until they receive such punishment as 
will fit the crime. Many assurances have been given of late 
that the high pressure in life assurance was to be withdrawn, 
and that the lions and the lambs were to gambol together here- 
after in perfect peace and harmony. Their frolics and sports 
will be flavored with gall and wormwood unless the anonymous 
scribbler is suppressed. 





WE regret to observe that the war in plate glass rates still con- 
tinues, and that the cutting is not’ confined to any one locality 
nor to any one company. The competition for plate glass in- 
surance has always been exceedingly active and aggressive, but 
it has never, we understand, succeeded in so completely de- 
moralizing the business as at the present time. Statistics show 
that this branch of the insurance business has been conducted 
at a minimum of profit for the past fifteen years, but even the 
small credit it has maintained to the good bids fair to be wiped 
out by the low rates and unbusinesslike methods that now pre- 
vail. Not only are the plate glass companies cutting rates to an 


- extent that virtually precludes the possibility of profit, but they 


are stealing agents from each other by tempting offers of larger 
commissions and otherwise seeking to pull down the business 
that their competitors have built up at great cost and labor. 
There are but few companies engaged in this line of business, 
but there seems to be as much jealousy and distrust of each 
other among these few as there is among the hundreds of fire 
insurance companies. There is business enough for them all if 
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they would only be content with each having a fair share, but 
each one seems to think it has a pre-emption right to the whole 
of it, and becomes enraged if a competitor secures any. At- 
tempts have frequently been made to establish a uniform tariff 
of rates for all companies to abide by, but lack of good fait: 
among the companies has soon demolished every agreement 
entered into. If one seeks to fix the responsibility for this de- 
moralization, he will find that the manager of each company is 
an immaculate and much abused angel of light in the plate 
glass business, and that it is “ the other fellows’ who are seek- 
ing to crowd him to the wall. Personally, these managers are 
all gentlemen of high standing in business circles, and it is most 
unfortunate that they cannot come together and agree upon 
methods for conducting the business that will put an end to the 
present demoralized condition of affairs. We suggest a plate 
glass dinner at Delmonico’s for the managers of the companies, 
where they could meet socially, and venture the assertion that 
by the time they had finished the cigars they would find out 
what a good set of fellows they are, and be ready to agree upon 
a tariff of rates, an “anti-twist-agents”” compact, or anything 
else that might come up. Try it, gentlemen, and put your 
business in a shape that will be encouraging to your stock- 
holders. 





OnE of the objections made to the eighty per cent coinsur- 
ance clause is the fact that certain large houses cannot 
get insurance to the full value of their property, and conse- 
quently maintain that it is unjust to enforce this clause against 
them. The underwriters should not be held accountable for 
the acts of these propertyowrers in putting all their eggs in one 
basket. In fact, they have protested against it for many years, 
and have urged merchants to restrict their areas and separate 
their stocks so that such immense values should not be exposed 
to the hazards of a single risk. But the desire for immense 
establishments, with a great deal of parade and show, 
outweighs prudence, and the storing of immense values under 
a single roof is the result. The proprietors then complain be- 
cause the insurance companies will not assume all the fire risk 
of their business. It is true that there are a few houses that 
cannot get insurance equal to eighty per cent of value, but they 
can readily overcome this difficulty by carrying a portion of 
their stock in storehouses, thus making two or half a dozen 
risks to insure instead of one. By this means they could get 
insurance to the full value of their property if they desired it. 
Jones, for instance, has a million of dollars’ worth of goods 
under one roof ; each company limits the amount it will carry 
on a single risk, so that the propertyowner has difficulty in ob- 
taining the amount of insurance he ought to carry. Let him 
divide his stock, making several risks, and every company will 
insure each risk to the full limit of its lines. Again, Jones 
claims that his building is fireproof and his immense stock com- 
paratively secure; if a fire should occur it is not likely to 
destroy more than twenty-five per cent of his goods, and so he 
wants to insure up to but twenty-five per cent of their value. 
While the companies would have to pay a total loss under their 
policies, Jones has saved three-fourths of the premiums he 
ought to have paid. This is the precise situation in the case of 
one of the prominent “ kickers ” against the coinsurance clause, 
but, under the rule that makes that clause imperative, the 
“kicker” has had to insure to eighty per cent of value, thus 
preserving the equities of the case and increasing the rewenues 
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of the companies considerably. When the rule was first adopted 
there was considerable opposition to it among propertyowners, 


but they are gradually becoming convinced of the fairness and 
justice of it. The retirement of so many companies during the 


past year and the heavy losses sustained by the others is a con- 


vincing argument that the business has not been profitable in 
the past, and if the insuring public desires to maintain the 
character of the indemnity offered by the companies, new 
methods must be enforced. The unanimity with which the co- 
insurance clause has been adopted in different sections of the 
country is an indication that intelligent underwriters, who are 
the best judges of the situation, look upon it as a means of 
improving their business, and preserving the quality of the in- 
demnity they have to sell. 








THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


NE of the most interesting questions discussed at the re- 


cent convention of State Insurance Officials was that re- 
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of the New York Insurance Department showing the rate of in- 
terest earned year by year for twenty years by each of twenty- 
seven companies, and showing also the average rate earned in 
each five year period as well as the average for the twenty years. 

The table has been compiled by dividing by the mean of the 
actua! invested assets the amount of interest and rents actually 
earned in each year, excluding all items of profit as well as the 
items of discount on claims and other income not coming 
strictly under the head of interest earnings, so that the table 
shows the actual rate of interest realized by each company on 
its investments and is not influenced by the different methods 
of doing business. 

The first five-year period shows up best as was to be expected, 
the decrease in the next five years being nearly one per cent. 
Since 1881, however, the decline has been very gradual, being 
0.37 for the years 1882 to 1886, and only o.16 for the five years 
ending with 1891, while the rate earned in 1891 was only 0.23 
below that of 1881. It will be seen, therefore, that the position 
of the majority of the companies in preferring to retain the four 
per cent basis is perfectly tenable, as they still have a margin of 












































lating to the adoption of a lower interest rate for life assurance over one anda quarter percent beyond the requirements. The 
THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY TWENTY-SEVEN LIFE COMPANIES FROM 1872 TO I8gI, INCLUSIVE, 
(CopyricHTt, 1892, sy THe Specrator ComPany.] 
— — a — — — a = = —— ———————————— ——— — —---+——_—_—~ 
| | | | AVERAGES. 
COMPANIES, | 1872, | 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 1888, | 1883. 1884. | 1885, | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1872 1877 | 1882 | 1987 | 1872 
| to | to to to to 
| | 1876. 1881, | 1886. | 1891. | 1891, 
— SS SS ee es — ad . —— — ae | ee SSS ee 
- | | | 
pF eres 9.42 | 8.23 | 7.66 | 6.71 | 7.42 | 7.10 | 6.90 | 6.65 | 5.54 | 5.64 | 5.61 | 5.62 | 5.77 | 5.55 | 5-28 | 5.58 | 5.42 5.30 | 5.19 | 5.34 | 7-89 | 6.37 | 5.57 | 5.37] 6.30 
Berkshire.......--------| 6.73 | 6.63 | 6.94 | 6.99 | 6 78 | 5.97 | 5.73 | 5.82 | 5-62 | 5.73 | 5-39 | 5-23 | 5.22 | 4.98 | 5-23 | 4-86 | 4.82 | 4.98 | 5.08 | 5.23 | 6.81 | 5.77 | 5.21 | 4.99] 5.09 
re 6.41 | 6.44 | 6.83 | 6.51 | 4-96 | 6.41 6.13 6.00 | 5.63 | 5.16 | 5.35 | 5-34 | 5-46 | 5.67 | 5.57 5-28 | 5.81 6.08 | 5.46 | 5.37 | 6.23 | 5.87 | 5.48 | 5.60 5-79 
Connecti~ut General... .| 7.48 | 7.04 | 5.57 | 5.98 | 5.62 | 5.95 | 5-98 5.04 | 5.59 | 5.28 | 5.56 5-68 | 5.98 | 5.92 | 5.50 | 5-74 | 5.88 | 6.01 | 5.99 | 5.79 | 6.34 | 5.57 | 5.73 | §.88]} 5.8 
Connecticut Mutual.....| 6.89 | 6.72 | 7.11 (7-47 | 7.31 | 6.91 | 6.18 | 6.23 | 5.38 | 5.34 | 5.27 | 5-71 | 5-35 | 5-48 | 5-25 | 5-45 | 5-31 | 5.35 | 5-43 | 5-43 | 7-10 | 6.01 | 5.41 | 5.39] 5.98 
is oa 
Equitable, New York. J 6.25 | 6.62 | 6.16 | 6.13 | 6.20 | 6.01 | 5.26 | 5.19 | 4.82 | 5.54 | 5.54 | 5-58 | 5.52 | 5.68 | 5.48 | 5.75 | 5.89 5.24 | 4.71 | 4.90 | 6.27 5.36 | 5.56/| 5.30] 5.62 
rrr 6.68 | 6.78 | 6.69 | 6.64 | 6.53 | 6.27 | 6.06 | 5.51 | 5.27| 5.10 | 5 27 5-16 | 5.21 | 5.18 | 5.05 | 5-05 | 5.02 | §.15 | 4.94 | 5.02 | 6.65 | 5.64 | 5.17 5.04] 5.63 
ae 6.50 | 6.54 | 6.72 | 6.67 | 6.39 | 6.45 | 5-99 | 5-69 | 5.14 | 5.32 | 5-31 | 5-16 | 5.02 | 4.74 | 5.30 | 4-87 | 4.78 4.75 | 4.87 | 4.64 | 6.56 | 5.72 | 5.11 | 4.78] 5.54 
John Hancock.........- 6.48 | 6.94 | 6 63 | 6.56 | 6.75 | 6.38 | 6.18 | 6.05 | 5.98 | 6.69 | 5.76 | 5-64 | 5.63 | 5.60 5-64 | 5-59 | 5.58 5.31 | 4.98 | 4.91 | 6.67 | 6.26 | 5.65 | 5.27] 5.96 
CO eee 7.05 | 6.84 | 6.94 | 6.62 | 6.59 | 5-93 | 5-40 | 5.64 | 5-59 | 5.57 5.69 | 5-64 | 5.35 | 4-84 | 4-74 | 5-44 | 4.07 | 4.42 | 4.92 | 5.01 | 6.81 | 5-63 | 5.25 | 4.89] 5.64 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual...| 7.02 | 6.92 | 7.52 7-54 | 7.03 | 4.83 | 4.89 | 5.72 | 5.81 | 6.07 | 5.88 | 6.43 | 5.68 | 5.13 | 5.51 | 5-38 | 5.59 5-27 | 5.58 | 5.51 | 7.21 | 5.46| 5 73| 5.47] 5.97 
Metropolitan............ .30 | 7.11 | 8.00 | 6.17 | 6.48 | 5.14 | 6.87 | 7.21 | 6.80 | 6.38 | 6.20 | 5.75 | 5.36 | 5.07 | 5.22 | 5.74 | 5.16 | 5.49 | 5.04 | 5.23 | 7.41 | 6.48 | 5.52 | 5.33] 6.18 
Mutual of New York... .| 6.67 | 6.60 | 6.51 | 6.49 | 6.44 | 6.15 | 5.77 | 5-71 | 5-61 | 5.54 | 5 58 | 5-45 | 5-41 | 5-49 | 5-33 | 5-28 | 5,28 | 5.04 | 5.18 | 5.16 | 6.54 | 5.76/5.45| 5.19] 5.73 
Mutual Benefit..........| 6.40 | 6.80 | 6.53 | 6.65 6,62 | 6.45 | 6.29 | 6.03 | 5.42 | 5.39 | §.31 | 5-19 | 4.76 | 4.89 | 5.53 | 5-72 | 5-53 | 5-50 | 5.59 5-56 | 6.60 | 5.92 | 5.14 | 5.58] 5.8% 
National of Vermont... .| 7.35 | 8.12 | 7.26 | 6.94 6.34 | 4.34 | 5-50 | 5.31 | 5.21 | 4.83 | 5.25 | 5-29 | 5.68 | 5.38 | 5.55 | 5.66 | 6.10 | 5.6% | 5.77 | 5-54 | 7-20 | 5.04 | 5.43 | 5.74] 5.85 
| 
New England.......... 6.44 6.63 | 7.31 6.38 | 5.42 | 6.09 | 5-70 | 5.95 | 6.09 | 5.78 | 5.58 | 5-59 | 5-46 | 5.68 | 5.50 | 5.45 | 5-44 | 5.33 | 5-24] 5-19 | 6.44 | 5.92 | 5.56| 5.33] 5.81 
New York Life ......... 6.47 6.72 | 6.39 | 6.40 | 6.11 | 5.71 | 5.65 | 5.60 | 5.45 | 5.41 | 5.60 | 5.41 | 5.50 | 5.21 | 5-12 | 5.07 | 5.09 | 4.94 | 4.75 | 4.95 | 6.42 | 5.56 | 5.37| 4.96] 5.58 
Northwestern........... 8.15 8.47 | 8.43 | 9.02 | 8 29 | 8.45 | 7.86 | 7.42 | 6.14 | 6.07 | 6.07 | 6.16 | 6.16 | 6.07 | 6.08 | 6.23 | 6.03 | 6.12 | 5.85 | 5.91 | 8.47 | 7-19 | 6.11 | 6.03] 6.95 
POOR PENN cases. 00> 5.56 | 6.10 | 5.61 | 6.64 | 6.24 | 6.42 | 5.94 | 5.74 | 5-54 | 5-28 | 5.67 | 5.25 | 5.48] 5.55 | 5-67 | 5-85 | 5.72 | 5.90 | 5.71 | 5.66 | 6.03 | 5-78 | 5 52| 5.77] 5-77 
Phoenix Mutual......... 6.98 | 7.48 | 8.01 | 6.62 | 7.39 | 6.11 | 6.24 | 5.24 | 6.45 | 6.32 | 6.32 | 6.23 | 6.02 | § 95 | 6.00 | 6.10 | 6.01 | 6.46 | 5.80 | 5.88 | 7.30 | 6.07 | 6.10 | 6.05 | 6.38 
| } | | 
Provident L. and T..... 4.30 | 5.22 | 5.36 | 5.49 4 82 | 4.82 | 4.61 | 3.97 | 3-81 | 4.41 | 4.90 4-58 | 4.88 | 4.87 | 5.19 | 4.85 4-61 | 4.84 | 4.93 | 5.00 | 5.04 | 4.32 | 4.88 | 4.85] 4.77 
State Mutual.........../ 6.21 | 6.68 | 6.55 | 6.05 | 5.85 | 5.40 | 5.31 | 5-27 | 5.03 | 4.04 | 4.88 5-18 | 5.19 | 5.21 | 4.96 | 4.85 | 4.90 4.38 | 5 11 | 5.05 | 6.27 | 5.13 | 5.08 | 4.86] 5.33 
TES baxevideses -| 8.64 | 8.94 | 8.43 | 9.04 | 8.97 | 6.69 | 4.38 | 5.56 | 5.86 | 6.06 | 6.08 | 5.58 | 6.48 | 6.24 | 6.41 | 5.69 | 5.58 | 5.07 | 5.41 | 5.44 | 8.80 | 5.71 | 6.16 5.44] 6.52 
Union Central.......... 8.37 | 5-77 | 9-33 | 6.45 | 6.49 | 6.33 | 6.74 | 6.97 | 7.41 | 6.86 | 6.31 | 6.67 | 6.43 | 6.53 6.49 | 6.40 | 6.70 | 6.33 | 6.74 | 6.43 | 7.28 | 6.86 | 6.49 | 6.52] 6.53 
Union Mutual.......... 7.61 | 8.02 | 8.66 | 7.54 | 2.22 | 7-36 | 4.42 | 4.52 | 4-19 | 4.14 | 4.29 | 4.80/ 5 46 | 3.42 | 4.25 | 4.36 | 4-33 | 4-35 | 4-80 | 4.65 | 6.81 | 4.93 | 4.44 | 4.50] 5.17 
United States........-..| 6.70 | 6.79 | 6.69 | 6.62 | 6.32 6.25 | 6.28 | 5.88 5.47 | 5 48 | 5.46 | 5.19 | 5.13 | 5-24 | 5-10 | 4.86 | 4.89 | 4.83 | 4.91 | 4.84 | 6.62 | 5.87 | 5.22 | 4 87] 5.64 
Washington............ 6.36 | 6.39 | 5.83 | 6.64 | 6.10 | 5-95 | 5-22 | 5.30 | 5-34 5.38 | 5.34 | 5-33 | 5-72 | 5.30] 5.12 | 5.08 | 5-26 | 4.99 | 4.85 | 4.89 | 6.26 | 5.44 | 5.37/ 5.01] 5.52 
ees ae Tas Sel Ga Waa waned EE —-- ——-- eee ee Se OO —— 
Averages (27 co’s)...| 6.90 | 6.93 | 6.89 | 6.79 | 6.55 | 6.37 | 5.94 | 5.83 5.4 | 5.51 | 5.53 | 5.52 | 5-45 | 5-41 | 5-37 | 5-44 | 5-41 | 5.23 | 5-15 | 5.28 6.81 | 5-83 | 5.46 | 5.30] 5.85 
| | | | 



























































valuations, The replies from the various companies to the cir- 
cular letter sent out by the convention’s special committee were 
for the most part against any reduction for the present, although 
they all agreed that the reduction would eventually have to be 
made. The decline in the interest rate for the past ten years 


had been comparatively very small and they thought that the 
present standard of four per cent was still within the bounds of 
conservatism. 

In illustration of the gradual decline of the interest rate we 
present herewith a tabulation compiled from the official reports 


highest rate earned in any one year was 6.93 per cent in 1873; 
the lowest was 5.15 per cent in 1890, an encouraging fact being 
that an increase was shown in 1891. It must be remembered, 
too, that the insurance departments classify under “ invested 
funds” such items as “ commuted commissions,” “ agents ledger 
balances” and “cash on hand,” which earn but little interest, 
If these were eliminated the rate would be slightly higher. A 
four per cent rate of interest in valuations is certainly not too 
high at present and when a change is made it should affect only 
new contracts. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE air of dullness which at present pervades most of the fire offices de- 
notes the vacation season as well as the absence of new risks. There is quite 
naturally a dull period in midsummer, but it is more marked than usual, be- 
cause the winter and spring were both very active, and so far as city business 
is affected the general satisfaction of the companies with the six months’ 
operations is in contrast with the unhappy experiences of last year. 

* % % ¥ 

BoTH Baltimore and Philadelphia having made a rule requiring eighty per 
cent coinsurance obligatory, it is noted that there is no very serious opposi- 
tion to it in either city. The pow-wow about the injustice of this clause was 
really made by very few people in this city. The next place of importance 
to feel the eighty per cent clause will probably be Chicago, but as the packers 
and lumbermen have used it for several years, the balance of the community 
will fall into line without friction. There is a fair prospect that this pro- 
vision may be incorporated into the practice of every city in the country 
within twelve months, notwithstanding the assaults upon it by newspaper 
writers bent upon creating a sensation. 

* * * a 

IF the secretary of a small city company should apply for a policy offered 
to guarantee his salary for three years under the advertised conditions, would 
it be construed as an evidence of his lack of confidence in his own company’s 
permanence? A broker says that if he can answer that question negatively, 
he can have an order from a Broadway man inside of twelve hours. The 
secretary wants the insurance, but is afraid to put himself on record, lest his 
action should reflect upon his company. 

* * * * 

THE Westchester county rates established by the Suburban Tariff Associa- 
tion are not being upheld by a few companies in the rates on dwellings. The 
mercantile risks and specials are fairly dealt with, but in dwellings the old- 
fashioned style of writing them for a song continues with some companies. 

% « * « 

THERE is a demand for clothing floaters, 7. ¢., on clothing in hands of tailors 
for making, but the business is confined to a half dozen companies under 
severe restrictions and at high rates. Usually the full coinsurance clause is 
demanded. 

* * s 

RATES on specific risks are being rushed out quite rapidly by the manager of 
the tariff, and generally are higher than was anticipated. The Austin Nichols 
& Co. wholesale grocery risk was insured for a very large sum one year ago 
at twenty-five cents per annum, but the new rate is $1.20, and this, too, sub- 
ject to the eighty per cent coinsurance clause, Another forty cent rate has 
been raised to $1.25. 

* * * * 

A FEW out of-town companies labor under the delusion that the advance in 
rates in this city has been so slight as to be of no consequence. They form 
their opinions on the fact that there are several leading risks like Claflins, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., and others that have not been raised at all. The 
reason is quite simple. These risks and scores of others sent from this city 
as surplus lines have paid tariff rates for several years, and therefore are not 
touched by the advance. The general advance, moreover, has not touched 
every risk in the dry goods district where tariff rates have been fairly main- 
tained through the period while rates were off. 

* * . * 

THE policies of the Citizens Insurance Company of Ohio (home office, 
Toledo, O.) have been sent hither on target risks, and enquiries concerning 
the stability of the company are in order. The old Citizens was a Cincin- 
nati company which reinsured more than a year ago, and it is not to the credit 
of the Toledo offshoot that it advertises the losses paid by the old Cincin- 
nati concern as a claim for new favors. It has an awkward look, to say the 


least. 
# * * * 


Has the propesal for a Brooklyn fire patrol] been abandoned? or are the 
companies waiting for another sugar warehouse fire wherein the combined 
companies will suffer a loss on account of the absence of tarpaulin covers 
about five times what it would cost to start and support a patrol for three years. 

* * * x 

Ir is announced that the Continental has joined the National Board, This 
sounds strange, remembering that in former years the Continental was one of 
the strongest supporters of the National Board, and in Geo. T. Hope's private 
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office in the rear of 102 Broadway, some of the severest measures of the old 

National Board early in the seventies were devised. But the Continental has 

not joined the Tariff Association and is not likly to so long as it can obtain 

tariff rates and often a preference at an extra five per cent commission. 

Just now the local tariff is a much more lively issue than the National Board, 
* * * * 


THERE is the usual anxiety about the effects of the Fourth of July upon the 
fire losses. There seems to be a spasm of losses on our national holiday 
which in some years is severely felt and on others is only a slight dose. Ever 
since the Portland fire of July 4, 1866, the approach of the anniversary has 
given our oldest underwriters a touch of heart-burn in dread that the other 
kind of ** burn” will prove more costly. 

xn * * * 

A MARINE company is holding a proof of loss for a cargo damage caused 

by the ‘“‘ wash” of a Sound steamer passing through the East river. The 


cargo was on a lighter. 
* * * * 


THE increase in the number of sugar refineries in the celebrated sugar trust 
has brought a further grist to the underwriters’ mill in offers of insurances on 
sprinkled warehouses, etc., which previously were not insured. The com- 
panies do not complain. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

The underwriters have thus far been very successful in fighting obnoxious 
legis'ation. The anti-compact bill was withdrawn by its author after it had re- 
ceived a most vigorous pummelling from the committee of underwriters com- 
posed of Messrs. Woods, Pescud, West, Monrose and Frost. 

Last Tuesday morning this same committee, with the addition of Charles 
Janvier, the secretary of the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, appeared be- 
fore the judiciary committee of the House of Representatives to show cause 
why the valued policy and deposit bills should not be enacted. To Mr. 
Janvier had been confided the task of showing the iniquities of the valued 
policy bill, and he succeeded in securing a unanimous vote against the meas- 
ure from the committee, and upon the recommendation of the committee, 
consideration of the bill by the House was indefinitely postponed. 

Messrs. Monrose and West handled the deposit bill, and the result of their 
skillful presentation of their side of the case was a unanimous vote of the 
committee to return an unfavorable report upon the bill to the House. 

The underwriters expected to meet with vigorous opposition, but in this 
they were agreeably disappointed. The introducer of the valued policy bill, 
who is the chairman of the Farmers Alliance caucus of the General Assembly, 
did make something of a fight, but his efforts came to naught. 

The introducer of the deposit bill expected his bill to speak for itself, for he 
did not open his mouth in its behalf, and so in handling this measure the un- 
derwriters had the field all to themselves. Mr. Gehlbach, who introduced 
the bill, is somewhat sore over his defeat, and threatens to bring in another 
similar bill at the next session of the legislature two years hence. The un- 
derwriters have ample warning and ample time in which to make preparation. 

There has been another bill affecting insurance interests introduced in 
the Senate and now under consideration by the judiciary committee of that 
body. It is said to contain a great many obnoxious features, among which is 
a provision for a deposit of $50,000 in bonds, As the bill has not yet been 
printed, it is impossible to secure a copy of it, and soI cannot give any de- 
tail. It is more than probable that the bill will either die in committee or 
emerge therefrom too late to get through the legislature prior to adjournment. 

The license bill will ve the same as that passed at the last session in which 
the minimum license for insurance companies is fixed at $300. 

It is reported here that the Phoenix of London is to open a second agency 
in New Orleans, and that it is to be committed to the hands of W. M. Railey. 

NEw ORLEANS, June 25 O’ HAGERTY. 





NASHVILLE. 
[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
The line of insurance on the foundry of the Phillips & Buttorff Manufac- 
turing Company has expired and been renewed in board companies. Some 
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years ago the entire line of this company was taken from the members of the 
Nashville board and placed with the mutuals at less than board rates. 
Although the net cost of the mutual insurance was three-eighth of one per 
cent when the insurance of $132,500 on the foundry expired last year, it was 
reclaimed for board companies at seventy five cents. When these policies ex- 
pired and the Nashville board asked for an advanced rate of ninety-five cents 
there was a strong disposition on the part of the foundry people to accept mu- 
tual protection again, but better counsel prevailed and that line was retained 
fer board companies at ninety-five cents, with a form of policy under which 
they will never be called upon to pay a total loss, The first threat of any 
consequence to ‘‘ place my insurance elsewhere” was made by the Phillips & 
Buttorff Manufacturing Company, but this ended as.I have related. 

Another large firm has declared its intention to employ an insurance man 
at a stated salary to look after the insurance on their stock, to pay his ex- 
penses to New York or elsewhere, and allow him all the commissions he can 
make out of their insurance. This direful threat would only be executed in 
case the Nashville board advances the rate under the new schedule, in which 
event this great firm will start its insurance man out to find cut rate insurance. 
This and many other similar threats will be hurled at the heads of the long- 
suffering local agent, but let the board companies stand by its agent and there 
will always be more taik than cut rate business. 

The Nashville Woolen Mill Company is now considering the equipment of 
that mill with automatic sprinklers, the Neracher-Hill Sprinkler Company 
offering the first figures. 

The advance in rates and the adoption of saving clauses in policies seems to 
be creating more friction in Chattanooga, Tenn., than at any other point 
where these rules have been inaugurated. It is claimed that some of the best 
business in Chattanooga is being placed elsewhere on account of the advance 
in rates and the adoption of the eighty per cent cuinsurance and three-quarter 
This unpleasant situation is made more unpleasant and un- 
The more 


loss clauses, 
profitable through a lack of harmony in the Chattanooga board, 
careful and conservative element in that board are in favor of the new system 
of schedule rating and the adoption of the feature of examination, stamping 
and registration of daily reports by the secretary of the board. ‘The remaining 
members are opposed to schedule rating and the stamping act. The examin- 
ation of daily reports would appear to be a necessity if the charge (as made 
against one of the members of that board) is true of cutting the rates under 
forty policies. 

The trial of J. R. Boyd, charged with the larceny of a rate book by Biscoe 
Hindman (case referred to in my last letter), was called in the justice court on 
15th inst. Owing to the prominence of the parties great interest was mani- 
fested in the case, leading lawyers appearing for the prosecution and defense, 
Boyd was bound over to answer the charge in the criminal court. Col Phil 
Boyd, an uncle of the accused and a wealthy and influential citizen of Geor- 
gia, was present and gave the bond required for his nephew’s presence before 
the criminal court. 

The discontent, insurancewise, at Chattanooga, Tenn., has grown so large 
as to inflate the members of the local board of that city, until that body has 
grown into ‘‘ independent” proportions and made the agent larger than the 
company. As it will be remembered, the committee from the Union and the 
Kentucky and Tennessee Underwriters Association visited the Chatta- 
nooga Board of Underwriters on April 28, and as a result of that meeting a 
twenty cents advance in rates and the eighty per cent coinsurance and three- 
fourth loss clauses were to be put into immediate effect pending the adoption 
and application of a new system of schedule rating. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the visiting committee, Henry A. Phillips was accepted by the local 
board to inaugurate a new system of rates. All things were running along 
nicely in the new rating department, about 200 buildings having been sur- 
veyed. At a regular meeting of the board held the 15th inst., Mr. Phillips 
was ready to make a report upon the progress he had made, but instead of 
hearing the report the board passed a resolution which discontinued the work 
under Mr. Phillips and placed it in the hands of a committee from the board 
in connection with the secretary, but ‘‘ rates shall be practically what they 
were on April 28, 1892.” At this same meeting the agents took off the charge 
of twenty cents additional to rates and will probably give rebates on all poli- 
cies written at the advance. 

Considering this action of the Chattanooga agents and the cases in which 
one agent is accused of cutting the rates under eighty policies, this would 
seem to offer a good chance for some missionary work at Chattanooga. It 
will be interesting to watch the action of the Union and the Kentucky and 
Tennessee Underwriters Association under this open rebellion and defiance 
of the Chattanooga Board. By asking Mr. Phillips to discontinue his work 


the board did not cast any reflection or depreciation upon his ability, but by 
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a resolution, unanimously passed, indorsed him as an able and thorough un- 
derwriter. 

The Boyd, Hindman and Dickerson insurance case has not yet been set- 
tled, R. M. Dickerson having been held on a bond of $1000 to answer Boyd's 
charge in the criminat court. 

On the night of the 18th inst., the freight car erecting shops of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad was destroyed by fire. This was a 
“fireproof” building, but like most of its so-called kind, a pile of ashes is 
all that remains of it. The loss is about $12,000, which is fully covered by 
a ‘‘floater.” The tire originated at the end of the building where paints and 
oils are stored and a lot of oil rags, which doubtless produced the combustion. 
Ten cars, which were in the building, were consumed, and a much greater 
loss would have occurred but for the presence of Chief Alexander of the city 
fire department with one of his steamers. In thirty minutes after the chief 
and his men arrived the flames were under control, and they deserve credit 
for the intelligent manner in which they worked. 

Another fierce little blaze broke out in the building number 159-161 South 
Market street duing the night of 20th. This building was occupied by Odil 
& Co. as a produce stcre, with egg packing. The loss is total, putting the in- 
surance companies in for $10,000. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad, through its superin- 
tendent, J. W. Thomas, presented Chief Alexander with a check for $100 for 
distribution among the members of the fire company which rendered the rail- 
road such valuable service at the fire of the 18th inst. 

The field men who have visited Nashville recently are C. D. Thompson of 
the L. and L. and G.; J.T. Follette of the Guardian; Mr. Fergurson of the Nor- 
wich Union and Mr. Powell of the German; S. H. Sullivan of Royal; E. 
J. Watkins of Sun Mutual and others. It is rumored that Wm. Heinking 
will resign the secretaryship of the Memphis (Tenn.) board of underwriters to 
do field work for the ‘‘German-American” under General Agent Jas. A. 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas has made a wise selection in Mr. Heinking, who is a 
young underwriter of marked ability; his record in the past is one of which 
he can be pround and the promise for the future is bright. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 25. L-E-N-G-T-H-Y, 





MINNESOTA. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A number of leading business men of Minneapolis have organized and in- 
corporated a life insurance company. The Life Insurance Company of Min- 
neapolis is the name of the new venture. The capital stock is $125,000, to 
be paid in as called. The articles provide that the stockholders shall be en- 
titled to a semi-annual dividend not exceeding six per cent. The limit of 
indebtedness is $50,000. The company proposes to begin business July r. 
The names of most of the incorporators are well known in Minnesota, and 
some of them, like Pillsbury, more widely. They are: John S, Pillsbury, A. 
R. McGill, C. M. Loring, E. C. Babb, T. B. Walker, E. M. Mabie, F. L. 
Gilbert, Carman N. Smith, A. M. Allen, George F. Roberts, W. F. Ustick, 
Emerson Cole, W. M. Tenney and F. G. James of Minneapolis, and Walter 
S. Milnor of Excelsior, Minn. About the only practical insurance man is A. 
R. McGill, who was formerly State Insurance Commissioner. ‘The company 
will be an old liner. 

The object of the provision is, of course, to establish an effective check on 
incendiarism. It is argued, however, that it is liable to be used to the injury 
of an innocent policyholder, and might be taken unfair advantage of by an 
insurance company. On the other hand, there is the liability of collusion 
between the insured and the ** nearest magistrate” to the detriment of the 
company’s interest. At all events, the court’s decision is clear enough, and 
will probably cut considerable figure in future insurance litigation. 

Minneapolis busitess men are branching out in the insurance business in 
great shape. Right on top of the incorporation of the old line life company 
comes the report of a plan to organize a mutual. Like the other, it is being 
worked up by leading business men, including quite a number of lumbermen. 
It is to be known as the Minneapolis Mutual Life Insurance Company, and is 
to be operated on the plan of the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelpha. The or- 
ganization has not yet been perfected. 

The action of the Minneapolis council in authorizing a contract with the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, has been vetoed by the act- 
ing Mayor. The veto is based principally on an opinion from the city 
attorney that the provisions of the proposed contract cannot be enforced. The 
city was to pay $1000 a year for indemnity, against damages from injuries to 
men in its employ. The company was to be made co-defendant in all cases, 
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which the attorney says is not feasible. He claims the council has not been 
given the right to shift the responsibility in such a way. 

There isa case, involving a big pile of money and an interesting legal 
point, on trial in the District Court of Hennipin county. J. W. Day & Co., a 
leading lumber firm, and a number of insurance companies are plaintiffs. 
There was a fire in the Days’ lumber yard in May, 1891, involving a loss 
estimated by the firm at $207,000. It was generally thought that the blaze 
was started by sparks from the sawdust burner of a neighboring saw mill, 
that of H. C. Akeley & Co. This firm is defendant in the present case, and 
judgment is asked for the full amount of the loss, The allegation is that the 
sawdust burner was out of repair, and a constant source of danger to sur- 
rounding property. It’s a big legal battle and has already been on trial 
several days. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company has a fight on its hands over 
the payment of premium notes, It was several years ago that J. R. Taggart 
took out a $2500 policy and gave four notes for the first year’s premium, 
The first note he paid, and all but $10 0n the second. Then he concluded to 
quit. The company sued for the balance of note two, and the $50 due from 
notes three and four. The contract of insurance provided that on default of 
payment of any one of these notes, the whole of the year’s premium would 
be earned and the policy forfeited. Taggart set up representations of fraud by 
the agent, and that the unpaid notes were void for want of consideration. 
The court held the defense good as to the last two notes, but made the Union 
liable for the balance of note two. The company has appealed and will 
make a test case of it. 

Sol Smith Russell, the well-known comedian, won a round in the District 
Court in a suit against the Manufacturers and Builders Fire Insurance 
Company of New York, to recover for a loss on his building damaged in the 
Lumber Exchange fire. The company has taken an appeal, and the case has 
just been ably argued. 


~~ ‘The Northwestern Mutual Accident Association has been sued by J. A. 


Roberts for $110 for the loss of two fingers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, June 25. rf; 2. 





THE LANCASHIRE AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Your correspondent recently sought to obtain the views of the Massachusetts 
Department relative to the exclusion of the Lancashire from the State. Com- 
missioner Merrill being absent, Deputy Commissioner Smith was seen, Mr. 
Smith at first refused to talk, but finally said ; “ At first view almost any one 
might think that those who differ from Mr. Merrill in this matter are right, 
but a careful reading of the law will show that it is all a matter of discretion 
with the Insurance Commissioner, The law reads as follows : 

‘*To determine the liability upon its contracts of insurance of an insurance 
company, other than life and real estate title insurance, and thence the 
amount such company shall hold as a reserve for reinsurance, he may take 
fifty per cent of the premiums written jn its policies, 

** Mark the exact words. He (referring to the commissioner) may. It 
doesn’t say he shall or must. It simply says he may, The companies ren- 
dering their annual statements may, to determine their liabilities on their out- 
standing policies, take fifty per cent of the premiums written in their policies, 
but it doesn’t say the commissioner must accept the statement. He may or 
he may not. 

‘* That phrase in our law has quite a peculiar history. The law was framed 
by Mr. Merrill's predecessor, Commissioner John K. Tarbox, in 1887, and 
was so constructed asto enable the Commissioner in certain cases to get at 
something like a company’s standing in avery short time. Now, take the 
big Boston fire, for instance, in 1872. Here were fifteen or twenty companies 
on the verge of disaster. 

** It took a long while toexamine into the financial condition of each. With 
a fifty per cent clause it would have been a very easy matter. Then again 
there are cases where a fifty per cent basis is as near correct as the fro rata 
system, but there are others where it would be way off. Now the Lancashire 
has reported its unearned premiums to be $2,246,103.50. This statement 
has been sworn to by the officials of the company. Now, supposing Mr. 
Litchfield had reported it to have been $1,654,982.88, as per the fifty per 
cent system, could he have taken oath tothe fact that it was a true statement ? 
Even supposing he had done so, although the Massachusetts law says he may, 
do you suppose for a minute that a conscientious Insurance Commissioner would 
ever accept such a statement? As I said before,” remarked the Deputy 
Commissioner, in concluding, ‘‘ there are cases where a fifty per cent basis 
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gives a correct statement, and then there are cases where it does not. In the 
former I am sure the Massachusetts Department would be perfectly willing to 
accept it, but in the latter, never. Again, while fifty per cent may satisfy the 
Massachusetts law, there are many circumstances and conditions under which 
it would never satisfy the Department, and these when a one-half division 


fails to give the exact or nominally exact amount of the unearned premiums 


of a company.” GIL GILSON. 


Boston, MAss., June 27. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRESIDENT McCALL’S MONTREAL SPEECH. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE SPECTATOR. |] 

The insurance press very generally has made quotations from the address 
recently delivered in Montreal by President McCall of the New York Life, 
and commented favorably upon the enunciations he therein made in favor of 
reform in life assurance practices, The Weekly Underwriter says: ‘‘ Our 
esteemed contemporary Insuraace does injustice, we think, to Mr. McCall in 
taxing him with the authorship of either the words or the sentiments which 
The New York Times has been lately publishing as his after dinner speeches,” 
the Montreal speech being the one referred to. As the company printed that 
speech in pamphlet form and sent it out pretty generally, and as the extracts 
from it printed by The Times were identical with the text of the pamphlet, it 
is difficult to see where injustice was done Mr, McCall. 

But here is an extract from Mr. McCall's speech that those who have known 
and admired him in the past would not have credited him with, had it not 
been found in the authorized edition of his speech: ‘* We will not contend 
for the favor of hired defenders, neither shall we seek to avoid by purchase 
the blow of their itching palm. A defiant attitude is of more permanent ser- 
vice against a blackmailer’s art than the easy compliance which saves you 
temporarily from his annoyances ” Considering the attitude of The Times 
towards the New York Life and President McCall, it is apparent that a good 
many concessions have been made to avoid the blow of that particular itching 
palm (I do not suggest financial consideration), and that the attitude Mr, 
McCall assumed towards that journal at least was not especially defiant. 
Perhaps ex-Mayor Grace, one of the new trustees of the New York Life, 
might enlighten the public as to the terms exacted by The Times as a condition 
of its ceasing hostilities. Possibly the restoration of Mr. Banta and the employ- 
ment by the company of the man who had devoted his energies for months 
to writing articles attacking the company and its management, are attributable 
to Times articles. The above quoted utterances of Mr. McCall are somewhat 
hollow in the face of well known facts. 

Mr. McCall shows an inclination to criticise adversely the management of 
other companies, apparently forgetful of the fact that he was but recently a 
prominent factor in the management of another company whose practices have 
often been open to criticism. It is certainly unwise, in view of the position 
occupied at present by the New York Life in the eyes of the public, for any- 
one connected with its management, at the home office or in the field, to enter 
upon criticisms that are likely to provoke retorts in kind. Jc, 

NEw York, June 23. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOLICITING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR. |] 

It is not the purpose of this writer to discuss or criticise the principles or 
plans of life assurance, as the phenomenal success of the various old line com- 
panies is in evidence as to the most excellence of the system upon which they 
are founded, and it is hardly probable that this system could be improved 
upon. The marvelous growth, with most wonderful accumulations of solid 
wealth, which have characterized a number of well managed and progressive 
companies is scarcely equaled by any other line of business, and much praise is 
due to skillful and conservative management for the success attained. In the 
meantime there are some features connected with the business which deserve 
more than a passing notice, and which the home offices of the companies are 
not directly responsible for. Frequently there are petty deviations from this 
well prescribed system on the part of the over-anxious representatives to secure 
new business which are not only compromising to their authors but reflects 
upon the business. This is not confined always to the ordinary canvasser, but 
is too often traceable to the doors of general agents-who should at all times en- 
deavor to keep their business upon the high and dignified plane upon which it 
was originally inaugurated and is still maintained. 

Life assurance has long since passed its experimental period, and is now re- 
garded by all thoughtful business men as the one needful safeguard which 
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cannot be dispensed with ; hence it is altogether unnecessary for an ag.at to 
stoop to undignified measures to secure business. The agent who transcends 
the bounds of common decency and resorts to what is usually known as ‘* mud 
slinging” and making attractive false representations of his own company, 
and disparaging misrepresentations of his compettitors, evidences a weakness 
in individual ability, or a lack of confidence in his own company to meet com- 
petition, but it is only a question of time as to when his sins will find him out. 

We recall just now an incident where an agent for a leading company 
visited one of our thriving Southern towns, and placed a number of ordinary 
life policies with a fifteen year distribution, representing them as being the 
limited fifteen payment life policies, and in the meantime stated that his was 
the only old line company that offered this most excellent policy at such re- 
markably low figures. As a matter of course he reaped a harvest for the time 
being ; and no doubt the fond dream of his life was that he left his work 
painted in a roseate hue and his tracks securely strewn with lovely roses of 
rare fragrance. But, alas! an agent of another company chanced that way 
and also had a feast, not only in knocking out the silvery tints of his rival’s 
rainbow, but replacing a number of his duped subjects in his own company on 
plans of honest representation. The natural result was that the policies of 
the first agent were discontinued after the first year and the most righteous in- 
dignation of the insured was ever against him, and his company was in a large 
measure held responsible for his unscrupulous misleading. As a matter of 
course future grazing tor him in the same locality would not only be short but 
the atmosphere would doubtless prove entirely too warm, 

What we need in this progressive age of the business, is honorable, high- 
toned gentlemen, who will be faithful to their companies and deal honestly 
with their patrons ; and the time has come when such men are appreciated 
and are in demand. There should be greater co-operation among the general 
agents, and whenever a man proves unworthy the calling of a life agent he 
should be so branded and stricken from the roll of such calling. Too much 
attention cannot be given to putting canvassers in proper training, so that 
the claims of the business can be presented intelligently. The fact is there is 
less attention given to assurance in the general education than in any other 
profession, yet there is scarcely anything more intricate and far reaching in 
its scientific resources than the principles of assurance. Its claims as a busi- 
ness are being recognized, or should be, by commercial institutions, and the 
day is not far distant when it will force its way into the leading business col- 
leges, as stenography and typewriting have, and will be taught as a part of 
the regular business course. G. G. M. 
CoLumbus, GA., June 25. 








INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 





{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such aS 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 

—The Metropolitan dispensed with the services of Assistant T. Devine of 
Lawrence, Mass. 

—D, F. Seiter has been appointed assistant superintendent for the Pruden- 
tial at Covington. 

—R. Fazakerly, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Bayonne 
city, has resigned. 

—F. Sammelson has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superin- 
tendent at St. Paul. 

—John Lynch, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Haverhill, 
Mass., has resigned. 


—J. C. Wheatley, assistant superintendent for the Peoples at New Haven, 


~ 


conn., has resigned. 

—C, Kuehn and H. Johnson have been promoted to assistancies at Canton, 
O., for the Prudential. 

—B. D. Barber was promoted by the Prudential to assistant superinten- 
dent at Louisville, Ky. 

—J. G. Reifsnyder has been arrested at Allentown, Pa., for embezzling 
$800 from the New York Life. 

—Superintendent R. M. Gifford of the Metropolitan at 
advertising for a special canvasser. 


Albany is 


—There does not seem much likelihood of the Monarch Life of London, 
England, which was to do industrial business on terms of exceeding liberality 
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to policyholders, ever making an active bid for the business. The promoters 
are apparently unable to make headway. 

—The Metropolitan dispensed with the services of W. Banaghan, assistant 
superintendent at Worcester, Mass. 

—Oscar P. Hill of Boston has been appointed assistant superintendent for 
the John Hancock at Springfield, Mass. 

—W. E. Wilson holds the superintendency at Hoboken, N.J., for the In- 
dustrial Life Insurance Company of New York. 


—H. A. Taylor, superintendent at Canton, O., has been removed to 
Cleveland in the capacity of assistant superintendent, 

—W. J. Summerell, assistant superintendent at Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted by the Prudential to the superint-ndency of Canton, O. 


—Jay C. Knight, late superintendent for the Prudential at Denver, has 
entered the service of the Equitable Accident Company of that city. 


—Superintendent C. A. Weindenfeller of the Metropolitan at Chicago 
was presented on his fortieth birthday with a handsome bronze ink-stand and 
gold pen. 

—President Willis and Vice-President Adams of the Sun Life were in this 
city during the week of June 13. They report business asin a satisfactory 
condition. 

—Louis Triester, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Chicago, 
made an increase of $140 in twenty-two weeks. Who can beat this in the 
Windy City ? . 

—F. N. Lowe, late superintendent for the United States at Elizabeth, who 
was arrested on a charge of embezzling $700, was convicted and sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, 

—Industrial agents in the districts which suffered severely from the heavy 
rains had a hard time in collecting. The floods in St, Louis, Oil City and 
Titusville gave the field men considerable trouble. 

—The John Hancock is making changes at Chicago. Superintendent 
Culver went there to assist Samuel Vartigern and Charles J. Case in establish- 
ing their districts on the North and South side respectively. 


—The Popolar Life Insurance Company of Milan is following in the foot- 
steps of the Industrial Company L’Inoziativa, by dispensing with medical 
examinations where the policies applied for are of small amount. 


—The John Hancock has decided to open up at Springfield, Mass., mak- 
ing a superintendency of that district in conjunction with Chicopee, Northum- 
berland, Holyoke and Westfield. Assistant S. B. Blakeman of Boston was 
promoted to the superintendency just started. 


—The Industrial Life of New York has established superintendencies at 
Philadelphia, Reading, Boston, Brooklyn, Hoboken, and another in the up- 
town district of New York city, soitis evident this new entrant in the 
industrial field is to prove an active competitor. 


—Superintendent Higginbotham of the Metropolitan’s South St. Louis 
district is taking a two months’ vacation. He is on a visit to his parents in 
England whom he has not seen for twelve years. Higginbotham has well 
earned the rest, and his field force have promised to keep things humming 
right along while he is absent. 


—At the meetings held in superintendents’ offices, where the assistants and 
agents are brought together, and the field men gain inspiration and enthusi- 
asm, by coming face to face with the earnest workers of the district, the 
subject of ‘‘ straight canvassing” should not be neglected. We have heard 
many complaints in the industrial fields about degeneracy in this respect, 
and it does seem asif many of the agents have learned to rely upon the 
assistant superintendent or special canvasser te make increase of their debits, 
and so never spend time in a regular house to house canvass. This is a mistake, 
for nothing serves to develop men and bring out their special points more than 
canvassing, and if they have debits the acquaintances and friends of the parties 
they already collect from will be met and business secured by reason of the 
references the agent can give to persons who know the company and the 
agent. Aside from this, however, it does agents and assistants good to get 
out of the rut and see and hear from people who do not carry policies ; they 
meet with new arguments to combat, new objections to overcome and so 
increase their store of knowledge of how and when and where to get applica- 
tions. Take care of and increase the debit already held, but never neglect to 
extend the lines by spending time in the field working amongst the un- 
insured, for time thus spent will be rewarded by the dollars and cents due to 
steady additions to the collectible debit. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMMENT. 


VERY great advances have been made in life assurance since the time when 
a certain premium was charged for providing a sum of money to be paid in 
the event of the death of the party assured during the time the contract was 
in force. There was nothing about surrender values, paid-up policies and non- 
forfeiture features ; nothing was said about dividends in the early days, and 
it was not until the accumulations of surplus showed clearly that the contin- 
gencies, to guard against which an extra amount was added to the sum 
deemed mathematically necessary to were not encountered that the advisability 
of making the scheme more popular by returning the excess payments was 
considered, There has been a steady movement forward since then, tending 
to bring the people more and more in sympathy and contact with the aims, 
objects and principles of life assurance. The majority of persons taking policies 
are willing to pay the premium asked, now that they are satisfied any pay- 
ment over and above that needed to carry the risk and protect the interests of 
other members of the company and pay expenses will be invested and re- 
invested until when the time comes for distribution of surplus ; the small sums 
will have grown to large ones, and they derive a handsome return from the 
forethought which led them to take out policies. The terse and true but 
homely expression, ‘* Money breeds money,”’ seems to hold especially good in 
well-managed life companies, as the dividend returns to policyholders testify, 
There are still, however, people who want to get the most life insurance for 
the least money. Some in hope of attaining this end join fraternal orders, 
assessment associations ; others, and their numbers are growing rapidly, ap- 
ply for term assurance because they are guaranteed as to the sum of their 
payment, and know that if they die those entitled to it will realize from the 
policy ‘‘ 100 cents for every dollar the face of the policy calls for.” Term 
assurance is the means by which men trained in old line m: thods have striven 
to conciliate the two classes—those who are not willing to buy life assurance 
on the investment plan or who do not feel the need of whole life policies, and 
those who are seeking the greatest good in a given term from institutions 
they know to be built on firm bases, and whose contracts will be lived up to 
in every particular which affects the welfare of their members. The sticklers 
for safety are satisfied, the elements of uncertainty as to payments to and 
from are removed, and therefore term assurance is regarded with great and 
increasing favor. 

. * s * 


Ir is a lamentable thing that men will persist in pu:ting off applications for 
assurance until the time for securing it is past. They do this despite the 
earnest entreaty of agents, the expressed wishes of the older members of 
their households, and the mute but powerful appeal furnished by the 
sight of a young family and the knowledge that the proper protection 
has not been afforded. Stirred up by the arguments brought to bear on the 
subject, dislike or indifference removed by judicious handling of the objec- 
tions, they apply for policies, and too often for the good of the ones depend- 
ent on their labor and welfare prove poor risks, and are therefore turned 
down. It might have been different, but procrastination was indulged in and 
the time of health and strength went by. The body was attacked by disease 
and broken in spirit ; the rejected ones turn with feverish haste to make by ex- 
tra toil, which imposes a still greater strain upon the system, the wherewithal 
to smooth the way of life to the wife and children when the end is reached. 
The field men could tell many touching stories of heroic efforts by rejected 
applicants to obtain in other ways the help they intended to give their families 
by means of a life assurance policy. How much better it would have been if 
the applications had been made when the physical condition warranted, and 
when the cost would be materially less, for it must not be forgotten that those 
who defer taking out life assurance have to pay dearer for it. In this matter 
it does make a difference whether it be done *‘ now” or ‘‘then.”” The same 
incentives which lead men to make sacrifices, to deny themselves in order to 
gain supremacy in business or in the professions, should serve to move them 
to prompt action in matters affecting the best interests of their loved ones. 

* « * * 


WE have pointed out on more than one occasion that the worn-out ministers 
of every denomination ought to be provided for, not from the offerings of the 
congregations after a special appeal has been made to them to remember the 
work of those who have labored long in the vineyard, but from the returns 
from a life assurance policy, the premiums under which ought to be met in 
whole or part from the church revenues and from a fixed regular charge in 
connection with the financial economy of religious organizations. It is pleas- 
urabl-, therefore, to note another instance of the acceptance of the idea, for 
The Australian Mutual Life Chronicle is authority for the statement that the 
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Church of England synod held at Newcastle, New South Wales, formulated a 
scheme for the superannuation of the infirm and aged clergy. An arrangement 
was entered into with the Mutual Life Association of Australasia, by which 
endowment assurances, payable in twenty or twenty-five years, or in the event 
of previous death, can be secured at special rates and under special conditions 
on the lives of the clergy for the benefit of the fund. The minister is unlike 
other professional men, in that he cannot make any special bid for money 
making enterprises, and so his family and personal interests are likely to suffer 
unless protected by those who are responsible to a great extent for his welfare. 
* * * * 

THERE is an evident desire to get the cost of obtaining new business down 
to a lower rate, and though the volume of business written may be lessened 
in consequence of more conservative management, the amount of assurance 
gained will not be reduced, for men will put forth their best efforts to get 
and retain as members of their companies, those who buy life assurance for 
its intrinsic worth and fully understanding the matter, are willing to pay for 
the protection afforded them. For a number of years there has been ex- 
istent by reason of competition and the press for large issues of policies, a 
peculiar state of affairs, working against the smailer companies. A company 
possessed of considerable assets, having a fair surplus and paying the usual 
commissions to agents through whom it obtains business in large amounts, 
might easily impair its capital to the full extent which would make it neces- 
sary for the Insurance Department to step in and stop a less wealthy corpora- 
tion, assuming it was doing as much business as its richer competitor. The 
surplus of the Jarger institution would enable it to go right along and do what 
the smaller company could not unless a gross valuation was allowed instead of 
measuring its strength by the existing standards. The one company could claim 
to be doing the business in theinterests of its members and that it was justified 
because of the good to be derived therefrom, and apart from the question of 
high commissions it would be all right. The less powerful corporations, how- 
ever, may assert with equal force that new membership and a large one at that, 
is essential to success ; that they were organized for the purpose of assuring 
lives, but that the conditions under which they work have been affected by 
State legislation and in such manner that they are discriminated against inas- 
much as they cannot do what their longer established rivals can. There 
should be a way to reconcile these descrepancies so that all companies, new or 
old, can safely do business in any volume without impairing the capital, and 
the best solution of the difficulty is to bring commissions and expenses of man- 
agement low enough to be paid out of the loading, leaving the net premium 
intact and to be devoted to its particular purposes. Make commissions less 
in the first year than now and raise the rate on renewals, thereby making it 
incumbent on agents to thoroughly canvass in the frst place and in the second, 
look more carefully after the renewals. 

* * * * 


THE incomes which men derive from their labor, physical, mental or both, 
is in most instances the sole means of support for their families and them- 
selves. The death of the breadwinner in such cases means stoppage of the 
income without cessation of the outgo, for while expenses may be much cur- 
tailed, there is a certain amount to be paid for the necessaries of life. If you 
ask a man who is uninsured—and it is too often the fact that the ranks of the 
workingmen are full of those who have made no provision for the future of 
the household—whether he ever contemplated the possibitity of his family 
being reduced to poverty or to dependence on friends or relatives, he will 
likely answer you ‘‘ Yes!” but say, also, that he intends to save something 
for them, that he may get insured or that he will do thus and so, but every- 
thing he proposes hinges upon his living and upon his success, both unknown 
quantities. No man can say with certainty that he will live for a day even ; 
he is sure of the present moment, but of the next he has no assurance, nor is he 
able to predict, with any marked degree of correctness, that he will make head- 
way in business. It is strange this should be the state of things with so many 
when the opportunity to protect the loved ones at once and to ease the mind 
of worry incident to the caring for those helpless ones is right at hand in the 
medium of life assurance. It is pleasant, though, to notice the constantly in- 
creasing number of insurants, for it shows that men are Jearning not to trust 
to future and self alone, but are making ready in due season for dangers 


which threaten throughout the struggle of life. Whoever has to make his 
way in the world. looking for support to his daily or weekly earnings, ought 
to be insured, and if he is not, he will, if a thinking man, be so perplexed by 
the fear of inability to fulfill his duty to wife and children and home, that he 
cannot do justice to his allotted tasks. The man who is insured, however, is 
in a very different frame of mind ; he can work cheerfully, hopefully and to 
advantage, bending his every energy upon his labor, knowing that if he be 
called away the cloud of misfortune will not overshadow his household through 


any neglect on his part. 
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International Association of Accident Underwriters. 


THE above association convened its first annual session at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, on Monday, June 27, at 11 P. M., and had a good attendance, the 
following gentlemen representing the associations enrolled being present : 
B. F. Dyer, New England Mutual; John Jordan, Globe Accident; W. 
DeM. Hooper, Railway Officials ; E. B. Trubey, American Masonic; T. F. 
Quincey, Mutual Accident Association of the N. W.; W. C. Potter, Preferred 
Mutual; Robt. Skene, Jr., American Accident; Wm. K. Bellis, Railway 
Officials ; F. J. Moore, New England; H. W. K. Cutter, Mutual Accident 
of the N. W.; H. N. Kingsbury, Odd Fellows Fraternal ; A. E. Forrest, 
North American ; C. P. Storrs, Columbian, Chicago ; C. H. Bunker, Metro- 
politan ; W. D. Barrow, Merchants Casualty. 

H. W. K. Cutter, the president, occupied the chair, and read a short 
address. The reports of the secretary and treasurer followed by those of the 
executive and legislative committees were read and accepted, and evoked a 
slight discussion, but as the association has only been in existence some six 
months, there was nothing of general interest to report. 

The Globe Accident Association was admi.ted to membership in the con- 
vention, taking the place of the National Accident of Indianapolis, which 
association the former has reinsured. Another company made application 
but was rejected. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the discussion of papers and the 
election of officers. E, B. Trubey presented a paper on ‘‘ Is co-operation in 
the adjustment of indemnity claims practicable and desirable, and if so, what 
means are best adapted to that purpose ?” 

John Jordan read a paper on ‘* The relation of the agent to his own and 
other companies.” 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officers and committees, 
the following being chosen: President, H. W. K. Cutter, Chicago, IIl.; 
vice-president, D. J. Van Auken, Jr., Geneva, N. Y.; treasurer H. N. 
Kingsbury, Westfield, Mass.; secretary, W. DeM. Hooper, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Executive committee: B. F. Dyer, W. C. Potter, E. B. Trubey, J. I. 
Barnum, C. H. Bunker, H. N. Kingsbury. Legislative committee ; W. K. 
Bellis, T. S. Quincey, A. N. Lockwood, C. P. Swigert, R. Skene, Jr., K. C. 
Attwood, D. J. Van Auken, Jr. 

The question of a uniform policy for accident companies was also informally 
discussed. The convention accepted the invitation of the Chicago members 
to hold the next annual session in Chicago, and on motion the convention 
adjourned subject to the call of the chairman. 





The Presbyterian Ministers Fund. 


THE oldest life assurance company in the United States and one of the oldest 
in the world does not make very much of a stir, but at the same time it is 
doing good and effective work. As its name implies, the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters Fund confines its business almost exclusively to ministers of the Presby- 
terian family, and it certainly offers them liberal inducements. Its latest 
policy forms are fully abreast of the times, and are about as simple as any 
issued by the more active and larger companies. 

They are non-forfeitable after three years ; kave a guaranteed cash value 
after five years, and on each fifth anniversary thereafter ; on default of pre- 
mium they are kept in force one full year in order to admit of payment of ar- 
rears; and either a paid-up policy or a term policy will be issued after three years 
in case of non-payment of premiums. They can be restored within two years 
of lapse (if three annual premiums have been paid), provided the assured is in 
good health, and after three years loans will be made on the assignment of 
the policy as collateral. At the end of the period specified in the policy the 
assured has a choice of several options, ‘The company with these policies 
ought certainly be able to secure all the assurable lives in its own particular 
field. 





The United States Mutual Accident Associatior. 


THE wants of a community are generally regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand, and it is taken for granted that where there is a demand for a cer- 
tain thing the supply will not long be lacking. Asa rule, the demand must 
exist before men are ready to furnish the wherewithal to supply it. Occa- 
sionally, however, this rule is reversed, and some great inventor or some 
longheaded business man conceives something entirely new, of which the 
public does not know the value until it is brought to their attention and a 


demand for it created. There was no demand for the telegraph or the tele- 


phone until telegraphs and telephones were created, and they have now 
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In these cases the supply 
While acci- 


become a necessity of our business and social Jife. 
preceded the demand, The same is true of accident insurance. 
dents have been happening to the human race ever since it existed, the idea 
of providing indemnity to the individuals who suffer thereby is of modern 
origin. Its adaptation to the necessities of this country dates back but a few 
years, and was originally intended to indemnify travelers against railroad and 
steamboat accidents. It was rather a grewsome thing for one approaching 
a railroad ticket office to be confronted with an invitation to buy an accident 
ticket at the same time he did his railroad ticket, to cover the time necessary 
to be consumed in his journey. In the early days of accident insurance the 
casualties of travel were about all that it was considered worth while to insure 
against. But experience has shown that only a small percentage of persons 
are injured while traveling, compared to the number injured while pursuing 
their ordinary avocations at home. The very means adopted to increase our 
business facilities have introduced new hazards to life and limb, while modern 
methods of doing business place in daily jeopardy the safety of every person 
who walks the streets of our cities. To indemnify these for the losses they 
may incur by reason of accidents, whether in traveling or otherwise, is the 
business of the accident companies of to-day, 

One of the first persons to recognize the perils that surround the average 
citizen was James R. Pitcher, the founder and general manager of the United 
States Mutual Accident Company. While travelers’ accident insurance ante- 
dates his birth, he it is who, more than any other man, is responsible for the 
adaptation of this feature of insurance indemnity to the existing require- 
ments of ordinary everyday life. Bcing a good deal of a traveler in his early 
days, he saw that more accidents were happening to non-travelers than to 
those who habitually patronized railroads and steamboats, and he resolved to 
furnish accident insurance adapted to all classes. So in 1877 he organized 
the United States Mutual, and was fortunate in enlisting the hearty co-opera- 
tion of some well-known business men, notably that of Charles B. Peet, 
president of the company. Mr. Pitcher became secretary and general 
manager, and it is to his ability as an organizer and executive officer that the 
success of the company is due. The energy he displayed in making the pub- 
lic familiar with the advantages of accident insurance would have won success 
for him in any line of business, but he had but one object in view, and that 
was to popularize accident insurance and adapt it to the requirements of 
everybody. His first duty was to create a demand for the article he had to 
sell, and this he did by liberally advertising the company and securing the 
services of a large corps of agents to talk accident insurance. In its first year 
of business the company only wrote sixty-five policies; next year it wrote 
684, and the number of policies issued each year continued to grow, till in 
1884 it had in force over 20,000 policies, covering nearly $100,000,000 of in- 
surance. By this time the United States Mutual was known all over the 
country, and business gravitated to it naturally. Its growth has been steady 
and continuous, so that it entered upon the present year with 58.518 policies 
in force, covering insurance to the amount of $285,362,150. It paid last year 
as indemnity to those who had suffered by accident $410,107, and since its or- 
ganization to the first of the year it has paid in the aggregate $2,553,799.49, 
as indemnity for accidents. While the company is organized on the assess- 
ment plan, Mr. Pitcher long ago saw the advantage of accumulating a liberal 
fund for immediate use should emergencies require it, and the company now 
has $169,279 of assets carefully invested in approved securities, 

Of course, the success of the United States Mutual Accident Company 
brought many imitators into the field, and accident companies on the assess- 
ment plan sprang up in all sections of the country, all based substantially 
upon ideas developed by Mr. Pitcher in the prosecution of his business. He 
was the pioneer that cleared the way for others to follow ; none, however, 
have been able to overtake him, and his company is still the leading mutual 
accident company of the world. 

With the growth of the company, and as he felt more nearly the require- 
ments of the people regarding accident insurance, Mr, Pitcher has from time 
to time introduced new and more liberal features into his policy contract, or 
brought out new forms of policies to suit the wants of various classes of in- 
surers. 

The company has recently added to the well-known policy under which 
it has won public confidence several new forms of contract. One of these, the 
best policy probably issued by any accident company, gives, at a cost of $24 a 
year, $10,090 in case of death by accident, with the same liberal indemnities 
for loss of limb or sight, as given by its old policies. Another, a $5000 policy 
which sells for $20 a year, adds to the indemnities which are usually covered 
by accident policies, protection against sunstroke, freezing and several other 
casualties of like character. A third covers injuries received while traveling, 
with a death indemnity of $5000, for the very small sum of $10 a year. The 
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amount of benefit conferred upon the public by the United States Mutual 
Accident Company cannot in the nature of things be definitely ascertained, 
but some idea of it can be gathered when it is known that the amount it has 
paid out at the date of writing in settlement of claims (over two and three- 
fourths millions of dollars) has been distributed among thousands of policy- 
holders, and was paid to them at a time when their necessities were 
greatest. The company has outlived the old and senseless prejudice against 
assessment accident companies, and is now recognized as one of our most 
beneficent insurance institutions, paying its claims promptly and dispensing 
blessings among thousands of its members every year. 

The following table shows the growth of the United 
dent Association during the last thirteen years : 


States Mutual Acci- 

















New Insurance Insurance in Force — 

YEAR. Written. December 31. Losses Paid. 
| REE aise ew ee oor $3,195,000 $3,420,000 $282.14 
ESE ORE Pre 11,670,000 12,975,000 12,966.79 
SCG c. o's kx Bebb stienene 37,940,000 41,949,000 2,342.20 
BO es co dabadidistonetic 28,785,000 49,919,000 79,197.70 
er aaa Sct 49,660,000 7355571750 105,458.53 
RSE RE ee 50,876,500 96,970,750 116,062.84 
Backs Seas on ee ness 76,898,750 132,593,500 158,129.67 
Be Lxtaian hace boli cams 83,133,750 158,784,500 224,789.37 
_ Serr 129,685,00¢ 200,610,500 290,244.05 
SE EN Cla tere a sends. 151,195,250 231,931,250 346,689.77 
PEs dials vint's sivivls 04.0 owe 133,723,000 254,313,750 384,868.64 
ANSE epee ee 151,311,450 270,297,500 384,124.82 
ee ERE Set 147,852,450 | 285,362,150 410,107.28 








National Convention of Life and Accident Underwriters. 
[SpEcIAL DIsPATCH TO THE SPECTATOR. | 


THE National Convention of Life and Accident Underwriters convened at 
11.15 A.M. to-day, Wm. Bro. Smith occupying the chair. The following 
named gentlemen were present: B. D. Reinmund, A. W. Berggren, W. C. 
Calkins, Covenant Mutual; Chas. I. Westerfield, Chicago Guaranty ; David 
J. Avery, C. E. Hambleton, Northwestern Masonic ; Wm. Law, Jr.; Henry J. 
Reinmund, Mutual Reserve ; Wm. F. Barnard, secretary of convention; B. 
H. Robison (Omaha), Mutual Reserve ; Geo. D, Eldridge, National Life- 
Maturity ; J. E. Macdonald, Canadian Mutual Aid; C, L. Rawson, Des 
Moines Life; C. E. Rawson, Des Moines Life; Wm. Bro, Smith, David Murray, 
United States Mutual ; W. D. Barron, Peoples Mutual Accident ; Geo. W. Har- 
bin, Equitable Mutual Life and Endowment ; Alexander McKnight, Horace G. 
Hill, Fidelity Mutual ; Frank W. Havens, H. R. Morley, Hartford Life and 
Annuity ; Chas. S. Noyes, Home Benefit Association, New York; J. O. 
Cadman, Home Benefit Life Association of San Francisco ; John J. Acker, 
Albany; E. F. Phelps, Mutual Reserve Fund; E. S. Litchfield, W. M. 
Mich, Massachusetts Benefit Association ; Henry J. Reinmund, Samuel W. 
Wray, Mutual Benefit Legislative Associates of New York City; D.S. 
Fletcher, National Life Association of Hartford; Dr. David W. Edwards 
and Dr. J. F. Force, Northwestern Life Association of Minneapolis ; Daniel 
J. Avery, Wm. H. Law, Jr., Northwestern Masonic Aid; J. L. McKinney, 
Odd Fellows Mutual Aid and Accident Association of Piqua; Charles M. 
Turner, J. V. McIntire, Security Mutual of Binghamton ; Hon, John R. 
Reed, United States Masonic Benevolent Association, Council Bluffs ; Metro- 
politan Accident Association, Bunker and M. B. Thrift ; J. Harmon Ashley, 
Insurance News ; Frank H. Leavenworth, Indicator ; Alfred Q. Cole, Guar- 
dian; Wm. S. Barnaby, THE SPECTATOR, 

Mayor Bishop of Buffalo made the address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded by Dr. L. E. Edwards of Minneapolis. 

The president, Wm. Bro. Smith, delivered ,his annual address, from which 
the following extracts are taken . 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: While I have not the right of residence 
to bid you welcome to this city, I can, as a native New Yorker, heartily con- 
gratulate you on your selection of one of the most promising, progressive and 
charming municipalities of the Empire State for your seventeenth annual con- 
vention. ‘The people of New York are particularly proud of the city of 
Buffalo, and I am well satisfied that you will all retain many pleasant memories 
of your visit and sojourn here. 

In years past the presiding officers of your conventions have presented with great 
ability, out of their large experience and extensive technica] knowledge, subjects 
connected with life insurance that have deserved and received your careful 
consideration. It is not within my power to equal my predecessors in this re- 
gard, and I will confine my remarks to matters upon which one not so skilled 


in the science of life insurance may safely express an opinion. You will, 
nevertheless, derive as valuable information and food for reflection as that 
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heretofore furnished by your presiding officers from the reports of your execu- 
tive and legislative committees. 

During the year just closed these committees have been under the chair- 
manship of able and distinguished ex-presidents of this convention. The 
work devolving upon them has been of great importance, and their reports, to 
which I respectfully refer you, will deserve most careful attention. 

The number of reported cases in recent years to which insurance companies 
interposed meritorious defenses, and yet were unsuccessful, has led me, in 
connection with a number of professional associates, to devote some time and 
labor to the examination of these cases and to reflection upon the grounds of 
the decisions. We know that insurance companies do not court litigation, 
but seek to avoid it by all honorable means. We know that insurance losses 
are adjusted on a basis of liberality and equity that is neither appreciated nor 
understood in ordinary business enterprises and methods of transaction. We 
also know that many cases are decided against insurance companies more upon 
sympathy than law, and how severely companies have suffered from litigations 
forced upon them in the honest effort to protect and conserve the trust funds 
under their contract to the purposes and objects of the trust. These reported 
cases disclose many reasons for the decisions that are beyond the ken of ordi- 
nary mortals, and in the effort to make the policy fit the case the courts have 
repeatedly, to quote the criticism once made by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals upon the argument of a distinguished advocate, made suggestions which 
result from an acuteness of intellect not plain to a common understanding. 
They also disclose the failures of proof and other accidents incident to all 
litigations. Many of these decisions, which have formed unjust and expen- 
sive precedents, might nevertheless have been avoided if a little more skill 
and care were expended upon the preparation of the contract and by-laws. 
It is not necessary here to recount the principles upcn which the courts act in 
construing contracts, but it must be remembered that the contract is always 
taken most strongly against the company, as the contract is couched in lan- 
guage of its own choice, and every intendent of law is against the company and 
in favor of the party who had no part in its preparation. This particular 
principle of law is frequently strained excessively to bring a case within the 
terms of the insurance policy, and for this reason mainly the company should 
endeavor to insert only warranties, limitations and conditions absolutely 
material to the risk, and to word them in language which has stood the test 
of legal construction. This ought not to be a difficult matter after the years 
of experience and experiment and the number of questions relating to insur- 
ance which have been adjudicated. Avoid the practice of old time lawyers of 
inserting clauses and conditions simply because your ancestors and pre- 
decessors used them, and make your policies as liberal as the interests of your 
companies will permit. 

Z * - oa * x * * * 

The short term endowment orders continue to attract the attention of the 
public, by their confident stand and the assurance and success with which 
their representatives have combatted the earnest efforts of the Insurance De- 
partments of New York and Massachusetts to limit their operations. It is a 
source of sorrow and regret that while new States of the far West were re- 
strained by the moral sentiment and the public opinion of the Eastern States 
from passing a lottery law, it was left for New York and Massachusetts, the 
banner States in progress, education and reform, to give the stamp of legislative 
approval toa form of gambling as vicious in all its tendencies as lotteries. 

The short term endowments are evils as great in their way, but which will 
not reach the extent of lotteries simply because they came into existence in a 
time of a more enlightened public opinion, and because more prompt exposure 
by press and pulpit of the disastrous results which will attend and follow 
them, will shorten their days. ‘The falsity of their premises, the delusive 
character of their promises, should be fully exposed and condemned by our 
companies both in and out of this convention, From the very nature of the 
plans upon which our companies are founded, and the motives which led up 
thereto, we are especially qualified to render public service in this connection. 

- # * * * * * 


Since the last session of the convention differences have arisen between 
some of the companies members of the accident section, and the legislative 
committee of the convention. Following these differences, an organization 
of accident associations, composed in the main of members of the accident 
section of this convention, has been formed, and at least before one of the 
legislatures last winter a committee representing this newly formed organiza- 
tion appeared in opposition to our legislative committee in furtherance of leg- 
islative provisions which had in substance been disapproved by our own acci- 
dent section. 

As a representative of the accident insurance section, and as one who has 
labored diligently for years to bring into the national convention all of the 
mutual] accident associations, I regret, exceedingly, that any differences should 
have arisen, or that there should be anything but the most sincere and entire 
harmony in our ranks. I do not know that any action on your part is called 
for, but fee] it my duty to direct your attention to what has happened. In 
the report of the legislative committee, already mentioned, this subject will 
be more fully discussed. 

* ~ * * * * * * * 

The reports of the year 1891 tell the story of the reward of persistent, en- 
ergetic and honest work, and, while it is hardly necessary, permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon the success which has attended your efforts. 


J. L. McKinner, Dr. E. D. Win and Benjamin F. Dyer were appointed 
a committee on credentials. 

The members of the insurance press were made honorary members, as was 
also J. A. McEwen of the Ohio department. 

David H. Murray presented a preamble and resolutions that the next con- 
vention should be held in Chicago in 1893, which was unanimously carried. 











June 30, 1892.| 


The executive committee’s report gave the following aggregates : 


Number of companies reporting either in full or in part............ 468 
New members admitted during 1891%.....0..ccccccccccccccscccsses 585,593 
New iQSUrance- Written GULIRe LOGE... ccoscocescodececccecscescses $1,386,078.590 
Number of members at close Of 1898...000..ccccceccscccccossceces 2,957,283 
[nmernmee th TIGOR GE EIS GE UNE 6 icn 0 6668s sin scd ends cresnewasees $6,285,582,000 
\mount of payment by members during 1891 .............00. eevee 66,891,753 
TORRE FS Be SE ioe a the shee Ab icdcascdccvanabesedescies 75,182,465 
Death CERS BO TIE bk oka x ctwevnscivesseed cic seeesews 49,725,500 
E-XpPORG6 OF COMGIOTSI SG TURIIIOON o.oo. 5 5c 00 ic oc Sob secccscsseesess 15,710,510 
Assets, invested and otherwise, close of 1891 .............00-+++5- 37,011,102 


otal losses paid since organization ........ccccrccescscoscocccesss 393,245,334 

The accident section held a prolonged session, of which the most prominent 
feature was a paper by Dr. C. H. Oviatt of Oshkosh, Wis., ‘‘On modern 
surgery as applied to accident insurance.’’ The section nominated Benj. F. 
Dyer for first vice-president and H. N, Kingsbury and H. W. K. Cutter, 
members of the executive committee of the association. BARNABY. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 28. 





A Patriotic Company. 


In view of the approach of the nation’s birthday, the American Fire of New 
York sends a greeting in the form of a card with a small silk American flag 


attached to its first page. Looking inside we find the following inscription : 


We send the beautiful emblem of our country’s glory, the American flag— 
And the star-spangled bauner 
In triumph shall wave, 
O'er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 
Our best wishes that the day may be an enjoyable one to you. There is 
but one American flag and but one American Fire Insurance Company of the 


city of New York. 





An Important Appointment. 
As predicted in last week’s SPECTATOR, Eugene Harbeck has received the 
#ppointment of general agent for the Western and Southern department of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn, to succeed Thomas R. Burch, deceased. 
The directors of the Phenix, at the same meeting at which they decided 
upon Mr. Harbeck’s appointment, adopted resolutions of respect to the 
memory of T, R. Burch, which they will have beautifully engrossed. 





A Boston Change. 


THE prominent Boston agency firm of Scull & Bradley dissolves on Friday 
next by limitation. It will be succeeded by the firm of Scull & Field, com- 
posed of Gideon Scull and Geo, P. Field, both members of the old firm. 
E. B. Cowles, formerly secretary of the retired Meriden Fire, will be assistant 
fire insurance manager for the new firm and Herbert Damon will be assistant 
Scull & Bradley was perhaps one of the 
Although Mr. Field’s 
name did not show in the title, he had been a partner in the business for some 
years, and took an active part in its management. Both members of the new 
firm are intelligent and enterprising underwriters, and will doubtless continue 
Mr. Bradley retires from business on account of continued 


manager of the marine department. 
most widely known agency firms in New England. 


to be successful. 
ill health. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Maine insurance taxes for 1891 amounted to $31,974.83. 

—The London Assurance Cerporation has entered Colorado. 

—Armstrong City, Cal., is the latest venture of P. B. Armstrong. 

—W. H. Miller has been fined $125 by the local board for rate cutting. 

—E. A. Swain of the Home of New Orleans visited New York last week. 

—S. S. Allen, a well-known Boston insurance man, died recently at Mount 
Desert, Me. 

—The Continental of New York has joined the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 

—Arthur B. Hamlin has purchased the insurance business of T. F. Hand 
at Oneida, N. Y. 

—C. B. Briscoe, agent for the Washington Life at Wheeling, W. Va., died 
recently of brain fever. 


—A photograph of C. E. Tillinghast, general manager for Ohio of the 
Equitable Life, together with exterior and interior views of ‘‘ The Arcade,” 
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in which his offices are located, ajpear in the souvenir edition of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Sun and Voice. 

—Several attempts have lately been made to burn the Edison building on 
Broad street, New York, 

—B. C,. Arnold of Omaha, special agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn for 
Nebraska, died this week. 

—S. K. Ballard succeeds W. H. C. Fowler as secretary of the retired Cali- 
fornia Insurance Company. 

—A. F. McKissick succeeds Mr. Churchill, resigned as electrician of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association. 

—At Kansas City the Armour Packing Company has given in and is placing 
its insurance through board brokers. 

—We understand that General Agent O. J. Wiggins of Cincinnati is be- 
co:ning one of the most popular managers in the Western States. 


—It is understood that the stockholders of the Dakota Fire and Marine 
will pay the assessment necessary to put the company in good shape. 


—We are indebted to H. F. Duncan, Insurance Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky, for a copy of his annual report for the year 1891, just issued. 


—The Union Central Life sues Edward F. Fisher, its former agent at Col- 
umbus, O., and his bondsmen to recover an alleged deficiency in his accounts 
of $874. 

—We are indebted to the council of the Actuarial Society of America for 
copies of No. 7 of the papers and transactions of the meeting held on April 
28 and 20. 

—The St. Louis Board of Fire Underwriters has adopted the eighty per 
cent coinsurance clause, to be applied to all policies on stocks in St. Louis 
and vicinity. 

—A copy of the sensible and to-the-point address of the retiring president 
of the Underwriters Association of New York State, Thos. E. Gallagher, has 
been received. 

—J. W. Salls, late superintendent of the Sun Life at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been appointed manager of the North Wheeling district for the Provident 
Life of Wheeling. 

—John James McKay, special agent for the Macon Fire, was married on 
the 22d inst. to Miss Annie Anderson, We wish them much joy on their 
journey through life. 

—Ferd Marks, the prominent New Orleans insurance agent, called at the 
head offices of a number of his companies last week, while in New York prior ' 
to sailing for Europe. 

—The Penn Mutual Agency Association, composed of general agents and 
managers of the Penn Mutual Life, will hold its annual meeting at Chicago 
August 3 to 6 inclusive, 

—Losses have occurred under several policies of companies (?) formerly rep- 
resented by Messrs. Milch & Fleissner at New York, and they, together with 
their agents, have been sued. 

—Incendiaries bound and gagged the watchman at Tobin & Hamber’s 
boiler works, Chicago, and attempted to fire the buildings, but were scared 


away. Strikers are believed to be the guilty parties. 


—Dividends declared : Capital, Concord, N. H., $3 per share ; Fire Under- 
writers Association, Concord, $3 per share; Fidelity, Cincinnati, one and a 
half per cent ; Washington, Cincinnati, two per cent. 


—It is proposed to test the standard mercantile schedule prepared by F. C, 
Moore, J. A. Silvey, Geo, W. Babb, Jr., and E. G. Richards, at Charleston, 
S. C., and to apply it throughout the city of New Orleans. 


—Frank Jones, president of the Granite State Fire of Portsmouth, N. H., 
has invited the agents of the company to meet at The Wentworth, Newcastle, 
N. H., on July 2, and to remain as his guests over Sunday. 


—Chief Joyner of the Atlanta (Ga.) Fire Department has inspected the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Fire Department and submitted a number of suggestions 
as to what is needed to put the latter.in good shape to fight fire. 


—There is trouble in the Washington Farmers Insurance Company of 
Spokane. Mutual recrimination is being indulged in by the president and 
secretary. Secretary of State Weir is in charge of the company’s books. 


—The New Jersey Life Insurance Association was organized at Newark 
last week with officers as follows: President, Colonel Edward E, Sill of the 
National Life ; first vice-president, C, D, Paul of the Northwestern Mutual ; 
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second vice-president, A. W. Bray of the Massachusetts Mutual ; secretary, 
George F. Hadley of the Brooklyn Life; treasurer, J. S. Edwards of the 
New York Life. 

—J. L. Dean, of the firm of Clower & Dean, Opelika, Ala., has removed 
to Birmingham, Ala., where he is to act as district agent for the Mutual Life 
of New York. He still retains his interest in the firm of Clower & Dean. 

—The Suburban Tariff Association has voted to extend its limits to include 
such territory within sixty miles of New York as the executive committee may 
deem best. It has been decided to pay only fifteen per cent commission on 
risks rated by this association. 

—A Green Bay (Wis.) man recently sustained a loss and found to his sorrow 
that he was not insured, though holding policies of the Columbia National 
Mutual of Philadelphia, the Delaware River Fire and Marine of Camden, and 
the Gloucester Mutual of Gloucester City, N. J. 

—John Keegan will adjust losses in the Metropolitan district for the 
Guardian of London, the Commercial Union and the Greenwich of New 
York. It is possille that other companies will enter this combination, which 
will supply Mr. Keegan with an office and clerical assistance, 

—S. Milch has taken charge of the Grand street office of the New York 
Endowment Company, which office is located at No. 374 Grand street. His 
territory is embraced by Madison street, Broadway and Fourteenth street. 
We trust Mr. Milch will do well for this new and enterprising company. 

—The business of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company for the first six 
months of 1892 will show an appreciable gain over the corresponding period 
of last year. The month of May was a particularly good one for this com- 
pany. No doubt this good record will le maintained throughout the year. 

—lIn reply to certain questions asked by Superintendent Kinder of Oh o 
relative to the legal requirements of companies doing business in that State, 
Attorney-General Richards gives his opinion as follows: First, that the entire 
capital stock of a foreign company shal] be fully paid up, and second, in- 
vested as required by the laws of the State where organized. 

—Herman Branze has been convicted of grand larceny in the second degree 
at New York. As agent forthe New York Life he insured Maria K. Balte 
for $20,000, and by offering her 10 per cent discount induced her to anticipate 
her second premium payment, but did not turn over the money to the com- 
pany. He claimed to have lost or been robbed of the money. 

—The New York Bowery and the United States Fire insurance companies 
of New York and the Peoples Fire Insurance Company of Manchester, N. H., 
have appointed Messrs. Bromwell, Fowler & Co, of San Francisco managers 
for the Pacific coast. Mr. Bromwell will be remembered as the former presi- 
dent of the California Insurance Company, and, judging from his past record, 
ought to make a very satisfactory representative for the trio mentioned above. 

—A bill has been introduced in the Rhode Island Senate which provides 
that any corporation doing a life insurance business only and obtaining its 
members from a single fraternal order only may be allowed to carry on busi- 
ness in the State without having an investment of $100,000, provided that it 
shall prove to the Insurance Commissioner that it has and maintains a suitable 
guarantee or mortuary fund; but no such corporation shall be permitted to 
issue endowment policies or certificates. 

—A complete list of the new officers of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
Underwriters Association is as follows: President, A. K. Murray of the 
Phoenix of Hartford ; vice-president, H. W. White of the German of Free- 
port ; secretary and treasurer, C. B. Rogers of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine ; executive committee : C. D. Thompson, Liverpool and London and 
Globe ; J. C. Johnston, Insurance Company of North America; W. H. 
Wheeler, Home, New York; H. W. Gray, Jr., American, Philadelphia ; A. 
W. Westgate, Firemans Fund. 


—The New York Endowment Company was organized for the purpose of 
issuing pure endowment bonds, which did not embrace life assurance in any 
degree. For a moderate sum, payable in monthly, quarterly or annual in- 
stallments, it issues an endowment bond that yields a large profit to the holder 
on its maturity. The management finds, however, that many persons desire 
life assurance as well as endowment investment, and they have consequently 
made arrangements with the Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company to 
issue a policy of life assurance to accompany the endowment bond where de- 
sired. By this means the investment feature is kept distinct from the life 
assurance, and both are furnished on reasonable terms, The Endowment 
Company will issue, for instance, to a person aged thirty-five, an endowment 
bond for $1000 payable in ten years, with a Commercial Alliance policy of 
life assurance for $1000, payable in case the assured dies within the ten years, 
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for an annual premium of $68.33. Similar combination contracts are issued in 
sums of $250 and $500 on the monthly installment plan. This should prove 
an attractive combination for agents to handle, giving an investor the choice 
between a plain investment of his surplus saving or investment combined with 
life assurance. 

—The annual general court of proprietors of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society was held at the head offices of the company in Norwich, June 7. 
The annual report of the directors was submitted, from which we see that the 
net premium income of the society for the year 1891 amounted to £792,841, 
being an increase over the income of the previous year of £44,494. The 
total assets of the company are £1,070,534. The rercentage of loss to 
premiums was 59.6 as against 62.5 iu 1890. A dividend of £2 per share 
was paid in January last and a further dividend of 4 2 per share with a bonus 
of ten shillings was declared, payable on June 9g. 


—Virginia fire insurance men, representing about sixty agencies, met at 
Richmond last week and organized the Local Fire Underwriters Association 
of Virginia. Officers were chosen as follows: President, T. L. Alfriend, 
Richmond ; vice-presidents, H. Ker, Staunton ; A. C. Humphreys, Norfolk ; 
F. H. Hansbrough, Winchester ; J. M. Otey, Lynchburg; A. D. Warfield, 
Alexandria ; secretary and treasury, Williamson Tolley, Richmond ; execu- 
tive committee: Mr. Davis, Lynchburg; Howard Swineford, Richmond; 
E. M. Crutchfield, Fredericksburg ; Mr. Royall, Manchester; J. E. Moyler, 
Petersburg ; Mr. Depuy, Roanoke ; Mr. Semple, Hampton ; J. L. Watson, 
Portsmouth ; W. J. Dance, Danville. 
a conference with the companies and declining to sign the fifteen per cent 


Resolutions were adopted asking for 


pledge. 

—The office force of the Equitable Life Assurance Society mourns the loss 
of one of their number. Harvey S. Hawkins, the superintendent of the appli- 
cation department, died on Wednesday last. 
with rheumatism which developed into rheumatic fever and attacked his head, 
causing his death by cerebral meningitis. Mr. Hawkins had been connected 
with the Equitable since 1873, having entered its service as an office boy, and 
had gradually risen through faithful service to the position he occupied at 
his death. He was quiet and unassuming in his manner, and endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact. the 
office thought highly of him and feel deeply his loss at such an early age, he 
being only thirty-two. Some forty of them attended the funeral services at 
his late residence in Brooklyn on Friday night, and six of them acted as pall- 
bearers at the interment at Monroe, N. Y., on Saturday last. Mr. Hawkins 


He had been ill for five weeks 


His associates in 


leaves a wife and one son. 

—A very interesting and cleverly written paper was prepared by Archibald 
A. Welch of Phoenix Life of Hartford, dealing among other things with the 
question of how to proceed in case of a life assurance company whose assets 
are not sufficient to meet the liabilities or whose financial position is impaired. 
The subject ought not to be dropped with the award to Mr. Welch of the 
Fackler prize, but further investigation made, so that some definite and gen- 
erally satisfactory plan of action may be laid down for the future. It is one 
of the practical questions affecting the best interests of life assurance and 
those benefited thereby, and while the failure of a company isa rarer event 
than formerly, the possibility of such a contingency renders it necessary that 
there be some means of securing the greatest benefit to the policyholders with 
the minimum of loss or, if practicable, without any, even if it be impossible 
to carry out the original contract and make a profit ultimately. ‘‘In the 
multitude of council there is wisdom,” and the gentlemen who form the Actu- 
arial Society of America can find in the bad results from receiverships in 
times past every incentive to formulate and assist in the carrying out of a sys- 
tem which bids fair to prevent the losses which have served to bring life as- 
surance into dispute in some quarters by reason of dissatisfied and disheart- 
ened policyholders in defunct companies. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Thebaud, Ashton & Co., marine agents for the Prussian National of Stettin, 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The new insane asylum at Nashville is being equipped with sprinklers by the 
Neracher & Hiil Sprinkler Company. 

—The Grinnell dry-pipe system in the plant of the Gardner Paper Company 
at Middletown, O., worked to perfection in a recent fire, and undoubtedly saved 
the company (and the insurance companies) from a heavy loss. 


—The stage of the Front street Opera House at Worcester, Mass., was some 
time since equipped with a Grinnell sprinkler system. This forethought was re- 
warded recently by the prompt extinguishment of a fire which started among the 
furniture on the stage. 








